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of Halley’s comet in 1835, and Arago has 
with a very becoming candour acknowledged 
this fact. “If the reader,” says he, “ will 
take the trouble to compare what I record of 
the comet of 1835, with the circumstances of 
its former apparition, he certainly will not 
find in this collection of phenomena, the proof 
that Halley’s comet is gradually diminishing. 
I will even say that if, in a matter so delicate, 
observations made at very different periods of 
the year, will authorise any positive deduc- 
tion, that which would most distinctly result 
from the two passages of 1759 and 1835, 
would be that the comet had increased in size 
during that interval. I ought to seize with 
more eagerness, this occasion to combat an 
error extensively accredited (a belief in the 
constant wasting away of comets) because I 
believe I have somewhat contributed to its 
dissemination.” 

The truth is, as [ apprehend, that the data 
on which this conjecture was based, are 
probably false, and the tails of comets, if the 
subject is properly investigated, will not be 
found to consist of matter at all that has the 
least connection with the comet, but formed 
by the sun’s rays slightly refracted by the 
nucleus in traversing the envelope of the 
comet, and uniting in an infinite number of 
points beyond it, throwing a stronger than 
ordinary light on the ethereal medium, near 
to or more remote from the comet, as the 
ray from its relative position and direction is 
more or less refracted. 

It is not important to the truth of this 
hypothesis whether the nucleus be a solid 
mass or not, so that it be more dense than 
the surrounding nebulosity, nor yet that the 
tail be projected in an exact line with the 
radius vector of the sun and comet, so that it 
be nearly so. It is, however, important to 
its truth, that an etherial medium should 
exist, otherwise the reflection of these points 
of light would be impossible ; also, that the 
comet should assume the tail as it approaches 
the sun, and that it should pfogressively in- 
crease in strength and brilliancy, the light of 
the sun increasing in the proportion of the 
square of the diminution of distance ;—again, 
that the tail should have a cylindrical and 
hollow appearance, the rays of light being at 
least partially obstructed by the nucleus; 
moreover, that the tail should be curved, by 
the necessary effect of aberration. I appre- 
hend it will be acknowledged that the weight 
of testimony is decidedly favourable to the 
fact that the nuclei of comets, though they 

rally resemble planets in form and bril- 
iancy, may not be solid or opaque, inasmuch 
as some are unquestionably transparent, and 
the quantity of matter in all is exceedingly 
inconsiderable. 


Notwithstanding the great number of writers 
on this subject, and the diversity of opinions 
that have been promulgated, there appear to 
have been only two prevailing theories. The 
more ancient of these supposed the tails to be 
formed by the lighter parts being thrown off 
by the resistance of the ether through which 
the comet passed. The modern and the more 
generally prevailing theory is, that these par- 
ticles are driven off by the impulsive force of 
the sun’s rays. In eagh of these theories, the 
tails are supposed to consist of matter. With 
regard to the former theory, the simple fact 
that the tail precedes the comet in its course 
through a portion of its elliptical journey, is a 
sufficient refutation; and to afford weight or 
plausibility to the latter, it is necessary to 
assume that the sun “ blows heat and cold 
with the same breath”—in other words, that 
it attracts and repels with the same modus 
operandi. If we have no evidence of a re- 
pulsive force in the sun, to say nothing of a 
force sufficient to repel the lighter particles 
of these bodies to a distance from the head of 
the comet, equal to and sometimes exceeding 
a lLundred millions of miles, this theory, to 
say the least of it, is laboured and unsatis- 
factory. The length of these trains is far 
from being exaggerated. Referring to my 
minutes of the late return of Halley’s comet, 
I find that, at one period, the tail, by direct 
vision, subtended an angle of twenty degrees, 
and on some occasions, by oblique vision, 
more than forty degrees. The tail of the 
comet of 1689, is said to exceed sixty-eight 
degrees, and that of the comet of 1680, ninety 
degrees. Making a proper allowance for the 
faintness of the extremity of the tail, and the 
obstruction of the view by the atmosphere of 
the earth, it is by no means unsafe to conclude 
that many of them extend some hundreds of 
millions of miles from the nucleus of the 
comet. 

In view, then, of the last mentioned theory, 
it is by no means a matter of surprise, that 
Newton, and with him La Place and Sir J. 
Herschel, should entertain the opinion that 
the more remote particles, could never be re- 
called by the gravitation of the nucleus, and 
that portions of the tails were at each revolu- 
tion scattered in space, and hence that comets 
were continually wasting. 

Arago, in speaking of the then anticipated 
return of Halley’s comet in 1835, makes the 
following remark :—* Jt appears probable that 
in describing their immense orbits, comets, at 
each revolution, dissipate in space all the mat- 
ter, which, when they are near the perihelion, 
is detached from the envelope forming the tail ; 
it is therefore very possible that in time, some 
of them may be entirely dissipated.” But these 
views were not confirmed by the appearance 
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From Silliman’s Journal. 
ON THE TAILS OF COMETS. 
BY WILLIAM MITCHELL, OF NANTUCKET. 


There is perhaps no department of astrono- 
mical science, connected with the solar sys- 
tem, of a nature more interesting than that of 
comets, and certainly no one which has so 
nearly defied the researches and the reasun- 
ings of the astronomer. Aside from these 
bodies, if such they may be called, the greater 
andthe lesser lights have been subjected to 
rigorous weight and measure, and the solar 
system is emphatically the beaten way of the 
astronomer. Comets, however, have presented 
difficulties so insuperable, that in latter times, 
the subject seems to have been nearly aban- 
doned in despair; and armed as the present 
age may be against the horrors of supersti- 
tion, a cometary appearance as imposing as 
that of 1680, or even of the less threatening 
aspect of that of 1744, would create no small 
degree of uneasiness in some hearts of the 
stoutest mould. When Dr. Olbers announced 
that a portion of the earth’s orbit would be 
involved in the nebulous atmosphere of Biela’s 
comet in 1832, one half at least of the civilised 
world quaked with fear. Notwithstanding the 
alluring promise held out to the modern stu- 
dent by the glories of sidereal astronomy, no- 
thing can justify a neglect of phenomena, 
which, by a close investigation, might result 
in contributing so much to the tranquillity of 
the world. Impressed forcibly in my youth 
by the beautiful appearance of the comet of 
1807, and, at a riper age, with those of 1811, 
1819, 1825, and 1835, visible to the naked 
eye, and with others, seen at various periods 
by telescopic aid, I have been led frequently 
to reflect on the probable nature and physical 
properties of these erratic objects, and espe- 
cially on that distinguishing appendage, which 
by common consent is denominated the tail. 
In looking over the history of comets, and 
noting the explanation of the trains (with 
which they are for the most part attended,) 
as given by many distinguished astronomers, 
at periods very remote from each other, I am 
constrained to acknowledge, high as the au- 
thority unquestionably is, that no one has 
afforded to my mind the slightest satisfaction. 
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Professor Struve.saw a star of the eleventh | found to be unaccompanied with a tail; but sure, nay, it is exceedingly probable, that 


magnitude through the Encke comet; Sir 
William Herschel noticed one of the sixth 
magnitude through the centre of the comet of 
1795; and his illustrious son, in a memoir 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, mentions that he saw a cluster of stars 
of the sixteenth magnitude very near the 
centre of Biela’s comet. Notwithstanding this 
tenuity, an increased density may always be 
noticed toward the centre of the head, except 
in a few small comets unaccompanied with 
trains. 

Astronomers of all ages seem to have been 
inclined to a belief in an ethereal medium, 
and the present one has afforded a conclusive 
evidence of its existence, in its effect upon 
the duration of the revolution of the Encke 
comet. Professor Encke, in a dissertation on 
this subject, after giving the minutiw of his 
observations, very modestly remarks—“ If I 
may be permitted to express my opinion on a 
eubject which for twelve years has incessantly 
occupied me, in treating which I have avoided 
no method, however circuitous, no kind of 
verification, in order to reach the truth, so 
far as it lay in my power, I cannot consider 
it otherwise than completely established, that 
an extraordinary connection is necessary for 
Pon’s* comet, and equally certain that the 
principal part of it consists in the increase of 
the mean motion proportionate to the time.” 

Professor Airy, in an appendix to a trans- 
lation of Encke’s memoir, adds—“ I cannot 
but express my belief, that the principal part 
of the theory, namely, an effect exactly simi- 
lar to that which a resisting medium would 
produce, is perfectly established by the rea- 
soning of Professor Encke.” Arago, in speak- 
ing of the discrepancy between the result of 
calculation and observation on the period of 
the Encke comet, states that the cause “ can 
be nothing but the resistance of the ether.” 
And Dr. Bowditch, distinguished as he was 
for cautiousness, fully recognised the effect of 
an ethereal medium, in the translation of the 
Mécanique Celeste. The fact, however, that 
Halley’s comet, at its late return, reached its 
perihelion later rather than earlier than the 
calculated time, independent of an allowance 
for a resisting medium, seems to have created 
some doubts in reference to the doctrine of 
resistance; but of the three comets whose 
periods are certainly known, those of Biela 
and Encke only can be relied upon as indi- 
cating resistance, inasmuch as that of Halley 
has its aphelion in a region beyond the scan 
of human power, and the influence of planetary 
bodies which may exist there, is now, and will 
perhaps for ever remain unknown tous. These 
facts, then, and the concurring opinions of the 
high authority above quoted, render it nearly 
unquestionable that there is diffused through 
the celestial regions, an ethereal and exceed- 
ingly elastic medium; nor would it be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this very medium 
constitutes the solar atmosphere, of which 
the zodiacal light may be a denser region. 

When an opportunity is offered to observe 
a comet remote from the sun, it is generally 





* Called by others Encke's comet. 


less distant from the comet. 
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as it approuches, the tail begins to appear, 
and its length and brilliancy increase, till it 
reaches the perihelion of its orbit, and by an 
illusion, sometimes beyond this point. Al- 
though there is some degree of diversity in 
the torm of the tails of different comets, yet 
they generally consist of two streams of light, 
not absolutely distinct from each other. In 
other words, the borders of the tail are bright- 
est, plainly indicating a hollowness—the line 
of vision necessarily meeting with the greater 
number of luminous points on the edges than 
through the middle. Can any explanation of 
this hollowness be given more simple and 
philosophical, than that ths rays of the sun’s 
light are more obstructed by the denser than 
the rarer portions of the comet? 

That there is, in these tails, which acquire 
a considerable length, a slight curve, concave 
to that portion of the erbit which the comet 
has left, there is ample testimony. Now as 
the light is progressive, a portion of time 
must elapse while the rays of light are pass- 
ing from the head of the comet to their point 
of union, and during that period the comet 
moves onward in its course, and the result 
necessarily is a gentle or slight curve in the 
tail, the effect being greater or less in pro- 
portion as the union of the rays is more or 
It is manifest 
that if a ray of light could be traced during 
its entire course from the sun to a planet, it 
would present a similar phenomenon, equal in 
degree if the motion of a planet were swiit as 
that of a comet. The comets of Biela and 
Encke have no tails, nor is there strictly 
speaking a nucleus in either. That of Encke, 
during the long period in 1828, when its posi- 
tion was so favourable to observation, had the 
appearance of a mere film of vapour, nearly 
circular, but not well defined, and no central, 
stellar point could be detected with the tele- 
scopic power which I employed on that occa- 
sioa. In fact, all the phenomena of the tails 
of comets appear to be so well explained by 
this theory that I cannot doubt its truth, al- 
though nothing like demonstration accompa- 
nies it. 

There are, indeed, optical difficulties which 
I have been unable to overcome; no one, 
however, which may not be fairly attributed 
to our ignorance of the particular physical 
constitution of these bodies. It is no small 
confirmation of the truth of this explanation 
of the tails of comets, that there is not the 
slightest evidence, worthy of confidence, that 
the earth which we inhabit has ever been 
sensibly affected by a visitation from these 
enormous appendages, while the chance of 
collision between the earth and the nucleus of 
a comet, properly so called, is exceedingly 
small; yet when we reflect upon the number 
of comets belonging to our system, the hun- 
dreds that range within the earth’s orbit, that 
their paths have every possible inclination to 
the ecliptic, that these immensely extended 
trains projected in a direction from the sun, 
describe an inconceivable sweep when they 
are encompassing the sun in the region of 
their perihelion ;—I say, in view of these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to avoid the conjec- 





im very many instances, 
have brushed across the surface of our planet, 
harmlessly and unperceived. 

I submit this theory (if indeed it is entitled 
to that name) to the consideration of the scien. 
tific, having no point to gain, no wish to 
gratify but the promotion of science and the 
progress of truth; and if insuperable objec. 
tions to it are raised, and my reasoning should 
prove fallacious, there will be at least one 
valuable result, that of showing what the 
fails of comets are not; moreover, it may be 
tte humbler means of exciting further inquiry 
on this interesting topic. 

Nantucket, 10th mo. Ist, 1839. 


——— 


From the New York Observer. 
Dr. Humphrey’s Thoughts on Education. 


RELIGION THE ONLY SAFE BASIS OF POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


Every wise master-builder of a noble public 
edifice, makes it his first care, to lay a broad, 
deep and solid foundation. To carry up his 
magnificent stories, and to lavish ever so 
much architectural skill upon them, without 
a foundation, would be lost labour. Thou- 
sands, in passing by, might admire the just 
proportions and beautiful ornaments; but it 
would be a short-lived admiration. Its own 
weight would soon fissure the walls of sugh a 
building; every gust of wind would make it 
totter, and the first tempest would level it 
with the ground. The same is true of popu- 
lar education. With your millions of money, 
you may rear a magnificent structure; but it 
must rest upon the solid basis of virtue and 
religion, or it will not stand. It is wonderful 
to see how some men of great talents and 
large philanthropy, dream and vaticinate on 
this subject. Popular education is their idol— 
(if I may speak without irreverence,)—is 
their Alpha and Omega. 

“Give us common schools,” they say, 
“and funds to support them; let the whole 
land be studded with schoolhouses, well lo- 
cated, contrived, warmed and ventilated ; let 
every poor child in the state be educated at 
the public expense; let the whole youthful 
population of the country be instructed in the 
rudiments of all good learning ; let knowledge 
circulate as freely as the air of our moun- 
tains, and we have nothing to fear. In such 
hands, our free and glorious institutions will 
be safe and immortal.” But will they, in the 
absence of the enlightening, restraining and 
transforming influences of religion? Men 
a great deal more, than what is commonly 
understood by popular education, to elevate 
and guide them. ‘They need some central, 
governing power, to rule the conscience, re- 
gulate the pulsations of the heart, and restrain 
the passions; and there is no power but that 
of religion, strong enough to do it. Know 
ledge is power to do evil as well as good: 
Uncontrolled by moral principle and religious 
sanctions, it is always to be dreaded. it 
like a sword in the hands of a well trained 
bandit; the keener and more polished, the 
more dangerous. 





the 





Let me ask those who have a sort of in- 
stinctive dread of religious instruction in our 
common schools, to consider what it is; and 
what kind of influence it will have over our 
children, provided they can be made to un- 
derstand, embrace and practise it. Is it a 
friend, or an enemy to their highest welfare? 
Does it not, in its most comprehensive sense, 
include a belief in the being and perfections 
of God; in the revelation of his will to man ; 
in man’s obligation to obey his commands ; 
in a state of rewards and punishments; in 
piety of heart, and in the practice of all 
moral duties? And what is there here to be 
afraid of? Suppose, now, that every child in 
every common school throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States, could not 
only be taught, every day, but induced, to 
“fear God and keep his commandments?” 
Would there be any more lying, swearing, 
quarrelling, cheating or stealing; any more 
youthful dissipation; any more gray hairs 
brought down to the grave by filial ingrati- 
tude? Would not every school be more or- 
derly, studious and flourishing; and every 
family more happy? Would not all these 
millions of children, as they come forward 
into life, make better husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, neighbours and friends, 
rulers and citizens? Would not the whole 
face of society be changed, and changed in- 
finitely for the better, in a single generation; 
and could the same influence be perpetuated 
in the school, from generation to generation ; 
would not every living soul have reason to 
rejoice in the mighty change? Would it not 
produce just such a state of society as one 
would wish to live in, and to leave his dearest 
friends in, when removed himself by the 
stroke of death? 

The truth is, and it cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on, that education ought to be conduct- 
ed on strictly Christian principles, through 
every stage of its progress, from the primary 
school room, up to the college and university. 
Nothing short of this, is worthy of an enlight- 
ened and professedly Christian people. Every 
common school ought to be made a nursery 
of piety, as well as of elementary learning ; 
and certainly will be, in that coming day of 
millennial glory, when “all shall know the 
Lord from the least even to the greatest.” 
Religion should be so wrought into all our 
systems of education, as to give them a de- 
cidedly Christian character, and to let the 
world know, that so far from being ashamed 
of our faith, we glory in it; and that in leav- 
ing our institutions as a legacy to our child- 
ren, to be handed down in turn to theirs, it 
may be seen to have been our main concern, 
to teach them “ the fear of the Lord which is 
the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from 
evil which is understanding.” The sanctions 
and principles of the gospel, ought to be just 
as familiar in the school room, as the rules 
of reading and spelling; and if they were 
made so, it would obviate the objection which 
many now feel to religious instruction, by 
making it easy and natural; and in that way, 
interesting, rather than repulsive, to the scho- 
lars. If you dress up religion in black crape, 
and toll the bell, and put on a funeral counte- 
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nance, every time it is introduced, they will 
dread it as they do passing by a graveyard in 
the dark; and it may do them more harm 
than good; but if you represent it as it is, 
full of light, and love, and mercy ; of joy and 
peace to all who cordially embrace it, it can- 
not fail of commending itself to their reason 
and consciences ; and of early bringing thou- 
sands, under the blessing of heaven, to the 
saving knowledge of the truth. 

I have not the school laws of any other 
state before me; but in what light the early 
settlers of Massachusetts regarded the reli- 
gious education of their children, will be seen 
in the following extract from one of their 
statutes, passed in 1683. 


“ Forasmuch as it greatly concerns the welfare of 
this country, that the youth thereof be educated, not 
only in good literature, but in sound doctrine :—this 
court doth therefore commend it to the serious consi- 
deration and special care of the overseers of the college, 
and of the selectmen in the several towns, not to ad- 
mit, or suffer any such to be continued in the office or 
place of teaching, educating and instructing youth, or 
children in the college, or schools, that have manifested 
themselves unsound in the faith, or scandalous in their 
lives, and have not given satisfaction, according to the 
rules of Christ.” 


In agreement with the design and spirit of 


this ancient statute, is the seventh section of 


the law entitled Public Instruction, now in 
force. 


“It shall be the duty of the president, professors and 
tutors at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, and of 
all preceptors and teachers of academies, and all other 
instructers of youth, to exert their best endeavours, to 
impress on the minds of children and youth committed 
to their care and instruction the principles of piety, 
justice, and a sacred regard to truth; love to their 
country, humanity and universal benevolence ; sobriety, 
industry and frugality; chastity, moderation and tem. 
perance ; and those other virtues, which are the orna- 
ment of human society, and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded; and it shall be the 
duty of such instructers, to endeavour to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a 
clear understanding of the tendency of the above men- 
tioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican 
constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness, and also to 
point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite 
vices.” Revised Statutes, chap. 23. 


How deeply indebted Massachusetts is, to 
this wise and sound legislation, in connection 
with the other equally wise provisions of her 
school laws, for the virtue and intelligence of 
all classes of her citizens, scarcely admits of 
calculation ; and the more firmly she adheres 
to this enlightened policy, in the management 
of her common schools and higher seminaries 
of learning, the brighter will her prospects 
be of a still nobler destiny. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 


No. III. 


The right to hold human beings as slaves, 
and the non-right of the legislature to inter- 
fere and prevent it, is asserted by some of 
our citizens, and I have even heard the posi- 
tion maintained, that our legislature has no 
more right to emancipate the slaves in the 
state than it has to take the horses from our 
farmers’ stables. 
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darkness, New Jersey, through her constituted 
agents, agreed with her slaveholders that they 
nitight retain their slaves for life, and that the 
children of slave-mothers should follow their 
condition. Acting upon the principle that 
“what the law declares to be property is 
property,” the holders of slaves made their 
arrangements, and purchased and sold bond- 
men with the faith of the state pledged to 
continue the relation. But the sun of liberty 
arose, and as it dispelled the vapours of the 
night, our legislators partially discovering the 
wrong they had committed upon an unfortu- 
nate class of their fellow men, made some 
reparation, by decreeing that all born after a 
certain date should be free. In the further 
progress of the day, motives of justice and 
humanity induce an application for the libe- 
ration of the remaining thousands in bondage, 
and the question arises, “ Can the legislature 
rightfully liberate?” ‘There can be no doubt 
that they are bound to the fulfilment of all 
contracts which do not violate the moral law; 
but no agreement or contract, public or pri- 
vate, which is subversive of that law can 
rightfully be executed. The general assembly 
had no right to legislate away the claim of 
any man to his own moral and physical 
powers, unless guilt or insanity made his 
freedom dangerous. Our right to liberty 
does not depend upon any constitutional or 
legal arrangement of our fellow men. It is 
in its origin antecedent to all human govern- 
ment, being derived from the relation in 
which we stand to our great Creator, whose 
high moral purposes concerning us are frus- 
trated if we are degraded into mere beasts of 
burden. Man in society must relinquish some 
of his natural freedom, but he cannot alienate 
from himself and his children—still less can 
other men alienate from him, those rights 
and powers the possession of which are ne- 
cessary to the proper fulfilment of his duties 
as a moral and accountable being—the ex- 
pansion of his intellectual faculties and the 
purification of his moral nature. In the de- 
claration of the indestructibility of human 
rights, the old American congress appealed 
successfully to the sympathies of the Chris- 
tian world, and the golden rule of the Re- 
deemer can only be observed in a recognition 
of the universal brotherhood and equality of 
man. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that the 
legislature, having violated the moral law in 
reducing man to the condition of slaves, not 
only may rightfully liberate, but are bound 
by the simplest principles of justice “ to pro- 
claim liberty to the captive.” 

Legislators, however, are sometimes un- 
mindful of their duties. Who will plead be- 
fore them for the slave? ERUS. 


_ 
THE LEXINGTON. 
Verdict of the Coroner’s Jury. 
The evidence on the investigation of the 


coroner’s jury terminated on Thursday of last 


week. The coroner in his address to the 


jury before they retired, observed, “ Never, 


perhaps, did there go forth to this community, 


Let us examine this subject. In a time of| a coroner’s inquest, the consequences of which 
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were likely to affect so many public and pri- 
vate interests. The words of this inquest 
will reach the bosoms of those whose relatives 
have perished by this melancholy calamity, 
and may dispose them to resignation, or 
aggravate their grief, according as your ver- 
dict tells them that their loss was owing to 
unavoidable accident, or the negligerce of 
those in whose hands they entrusted their 
lives. Your verdict may also, in a pecuniary 
point of view, affect materially not only the 
interests of the company most immediately 
concerned in it, but also of several others; 
and hence, gentlemen, the necessity of great 
caution in determining on your verdict.” 

The jury delivered the following opinion 
and verdict : 

From the testimony adduced before the 
court of inquiry by the coroner’s inquest to 
investigate the causes which led to the destruc- 
tion by fire of the steamboat Lexington, the 
inquest are of opinion, that the fire was com- 
municated to the promenade deck by the in- 
tense heat of the smoke pipe, or from sparks 
from the space between the smoke pipe and 
steatn chamber, as the fire was first seen near 
the casing of the steam chimney, on the pro- 
menade deck. They are further of opinion, 
that the Lexington was a first rate boat, with 
an excellent steam engine, and a boiler suit- 
able for burning wood, but not coal, with the 
blowers attached. Furthermore, it is our 
opinion, that had the buckets been manned 
at the commencement of the fire, it would 
have been immediately extinguished. Also, 
that inasmuch as the engine could not be 
stopped, from the rapid progress of the fire, 
—with presence of mind of the officer, and a 
strict discipline of the crew, the boats could 
have been launched, and a large portion of 
the passengers and crew, if not the whole, 
might have been saved. 

It is the opinion of this jury that the pre- 
sent inspectors of steamboats, either from 
ignorance or neglect, have suffered the steam- 
boat Lexington to navigate the Sound at the 
imminent risk of the lives and property of the 
passengers, giving a certificate, stating a full 
compliance with the laws of the United States, 
while in our opinion such was not the case. 

That the system adopted on board the 
Lexington, of using blowers on board of 
boats, is dangerous; which has been proved 
to this jury by competent witnesses. And 
that the conduct of the officers of the steam- 
boat Lexington, on the night of the 12th of 
January, when said steamboat was on fire, 
deserves the severest censure of this com- 
munity; from the facts proved before this 
jury, that the captain and pilot, in the greatest 
hour of danger, left the steamboat to her own 
guidance, and sought their own safety, re- 
gardless of the fate of the passengers. In- 
stead of the captain or pilot retreating to the 
tiller, aft, when driven from the wheel-house, 
forward, and the ropes there being burned off, 
there being at that time a communication to 
the same tiller, there appeared to be no other 
thought but self-preservation. And it further 
appears to this jury, that the odious practice 
of carrying cotton, in any quantities, on board 
of passenger boats, in a manner in which it is 
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liable to take fire, from sparks or heat, from 
any smoke pipe or other means, deserves 
public censure. 

Signed by James Goadby, Thomas E. Bur- 
lew, S. H. Harriott, Teunis Fokkes, 
James Green, P. M. P. Durands, Junrs. 
Edmund B. McVeagh, A. S. Chase, 
Abraham Crevelin, Robert Buttle, Ri- 
chard M. Hoe, Henry V. Davids. 

We, composing part of the jury in the case 
of the loss of the Lexington, fully exonerate 
and exculpate Captain Stephen Manchester 
from any blame or censure after the break- 
ing out of the fire on board. 

(Signed,) Brn. Vincent, Foreman. 
Josern E. Mount. 
January 31st, 1840. 


coe 
AN ORIENTAL OPIUM EATER. 


An English ambassador, lately sent to a 
Mahomedan prince, was conducted uvon his 
arrival at the palace through several richly 
decorated and spacious apartments, crowded 
with officers arrayed in superb dresses, to a 
room, small in dimensions, but ornamented 
with the most costly and splendid furniture. 
The attendants withdrew. After a short in- 
terval, two persons of superior mien entered 
the saloon, followed by state bearers, carry- 
ing under a lofty canopy a litter covered with 
delicate silk and the richest Cashmere shawls, 
upon which lay a human form to all appear- 
ance dead, except that its head was dangling 
loosely from side to side as the bearers moved 
into the room. ‘Two officers, holding rich 
filagree salvers, carried each a chalice and a 
vial containing a black fluid. The ambassa- 
dor considered the spectacle to be connected 
with some court ceremony of mourning, and 
endeavoured to retire; but he was soon unde- 
ceived by seeing the officers holding up the 
head of the apparent corpse, and after gently 
chafing the throat and returning the tongue, 
which hung from the mouth relaxed and 
gaping, pouring some black liquor into the 
throat, and closing the jaws, until it sank 
down the passage; after six or seven times 
repeating the ceremony, the figure opened its 
eyes and shut its mouth voluntarily; it then 
swallowed a large portion of the black fluid, 
and within an hour an animated being sat 
upon the couch with blood returning into its 
lips, and a feeble power of articulation. In 
the Persian language he addressed his visiter, 
and inquired the particulars of his mission. 
Within two hours this extraordinary person 


became altered, and his mind capable of 


arduous business. The ambassador, after 
apologising for the liberty, ventured to inquire 
into the cause of the scene he had just wit- 
nessed. “ Sir,” said he, “ I am an inveterate 
opium-taker, and I have by slow degrees 


fallen into this melancholy excess. But of 


the diurnal twenty-four periods of time, I 
continually pass eighteen in this reverie, un- 
able to move or speak; I am yet conscious, 
and the time passes away amid pleasing fan- 
cies, nor should I ever awake from the wan- 
derings of this state had I not the most faith- 
ful and attached attendants, whose regard and 
religious duty impel them to watch my pulse. 








As soon as my heart begins to falter, and my 
breathing is imperceptible except on a mirror, 


they immediately pour the solution of opium 


into my throat, and restore me as you have 
seen. Within four hours | shall have swal. 
lowed many ounces, and much time will not 
pass away ere I shall relapse into my ordinary 
torpor.”—Dublin University Magazine. 
cemrcoe 
PROFITABLE FARMING. 


The following facts are stated in the last 
number of Governor Hill’s Monthly Visitor: 

James Hill, of West Cambridge, has taken, 
in ninety successive days, five thousand dol. 
lars in cash, in Boston market, for articles 
raised on his farm. 

Isaac Locke, of the same town, has raised 
the present year, 30 bbls. of quinces, which 
sold on the ground for seven dollars a barrel; 
he has also sold in the present autumn, seve. 
ral barrels of Baldwin apples at three dollars 
per barrel. 

The value of the strawberries raised in 
West Cambridge and sold in the Boston mar. 
ket, is more than was taken thirty years ago 
for all the agricultural products of the town 
put together. 

The apple orchards of this town are ex. 
tensive. Two hundred, three hundred, five 
hundred, and sometimes a thousand barrels of 
carefully picked apples are produced in a 
single year by one farmer. 

George Pierce of the same town, cultivates 
only seven acres, and yet he has taken in the 
market for produce, the present season, as by 
memorandum kept, nearly or quite four thou- 
sand dollars. 

This season, very early, among his articles 
for market, was about one third of an acre of 
the dandelion, which grows spontaneously in 
many mowing fields—these he with some 
difficulty obtains from the seed ; but the crops 
turn eut very profitable. He had about an 
acre of strawberries, from which upwards of 
two thousand boxes of that fruit were picked 
last summer; these at 374 to 50 cents a box, 
for which they readily sold in the market, 
produced not a small profit on a single acre. 

G. Pierce also cultivated the raspberry, 
which thrives with great luxuriance. He 
thinks he could make of the blackberry, 
which grows in the hedges and amongst piles 
of decayed wood or rocks in neglected fields, 
a profitable article. 


en 
CONVENIENCES. 


Some people seem to think that economy 
pertains only to the necessaries, and not to 
the conveniences of life. This is not always, 
if it be often true. The necessaries of life 
we must have at any rate, and where the at- 
tainment of them is not rendered easy by 
convenient means, the labour of procuring 
them is often great, besides there being not a 
little time lost in the acquisition. Whatever 
saves time, saves money to an industrious 
man, and conveniences often save very much 
of time. Consequently they subserve the 
cause of economy. In the construction of 
buildings, farm-yards, and plantations, many 
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the inmates. A rare excellence of this 
teacher was, his quick apprehension of the 
characters and temperaments of his several 
pupils; to which he added an intelligent and 
discriminating sympathy with their peculiar 
embarrassments, and a patient and aflection- 
ate forbearance. His authority was eminently 
that of affection, powerful and prevailing for all 
purposes of order and obedience ; and rarely, 
if ever, calling to its aid even the most mode- 
rate physical force. This spirit, the spirit of 
Christian charity, “ which suffereth long and 
is kind,” bore abundantly its happy fruits. 
He secured in a remarkable degree the filial 
or fraternal confidence and attachment of all 
the pupils; and was enabled to exbibit a 
family, originally of rude, untutore2, and dis- 
cordant members, animated by a pervading 
spirit of fraternal kindrzgs, of cheerful sensi- 
bilities, and of #*riking intellectual activity. 
He has left ‘ne impress of his government 
upon the school; and those who would con- 
trast the Pennsylvania Institution with other 
similar institutions, may mark, in addition to 
its scholastic merits, an active cheerfulness, 
a real contentment, and a confiding temper, 
infiuencing the pupils toward each other, and 
towards their teachers and governors, in a 
peculiar manner. It is the impress of its 
first teacher, of his own kind and gentle 
spirit; and long may it endure, as the guard- 
ian and protector of the blind. 

J. R. Friedlander was not negligent of the 
useful arts and occupations, so essential as a 
branch of instruction to the future welfare of 
the blind. With great assiduity, he secured 
their instruction in music, and guided their 
employment in a variety of mechanical occu- 
pations ; and was always solicitous that each 
should acquire some art, that might prove 
available to support and benefit in after life. 

Having been thus led and sustained to the 
accomplishment of his original design, the 
foundation under the auspices and support of 
the benevolent in this city, of a well-organized 
and endowed institution for the blind, he was 
not long permitted to contemplate the work 
of his hands. A hopeless malady seized upon 
his feeble frame, defied the skill of his phy- 
sicians, and the action of the most genial 
climates. After a voyage, fruitless of benefit 
to his sinking body, he returned to the bosom 
of his adopted and cherished family at the 
Institution. Denied the intercourse of early 
friends and kindred, the most careful solici- 
tude and attentions were not wanting in his 
declining hour. He lingered for a few days, 
his spirit greeted by grateful voices, and so- 


laced by the sound of melodies which himself 


had tuned. On the 17th of March, 1839, he 
sank tranquilly to death, not unwept or un- 
honoured. Sightless eyes shed tears of un- 
bidden and ingenuous sorrow over a parent 
and a brother; and the benevolent of a phi- 
lanthropic city felt and acknowledged that a 
good spirit had departed. 

J. R. Friedlander was a man of education, 
of courteous menners, of extensive reading, 
and of cultivated taste in letters and the arts. 
All that he was and all that he possessed he 
consecrated to a holy purpose. 

In the centre of a spot in a neighbouring 









self. 
evidences of that singleness of purpose, un- 
affected simplicity, and devotedness to appre- 
hended duty, which characterize generally 
these autobiographical accounts of our early 
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cemetery, devoted as a burial-place for the 
Institution for the Blind, there rises in simple 
and unornamented beauty a lofty shaft, in- 
scribed with the name of “ Friedlander:” and 
as the stranger visits the spot, he will rejoice 
that, amidst the monuments that are command- 


ed to rise in commemoration of wealth, of 
science, of social and of public merit, the 


humble but enlightened labours of the practi- 


cal philanthropist are not forgotten: and if 
he should visit the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind, he will there witness, in its 
efficiency and success, the more enduring 


monument, which is destined to embalm and 


perpetuate the memory of Friendlander. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. 
The latest published volume of the Select 


Series, edited by the late John Barclay, con- 
sists in part of a Journal of the Life and Gos- 


pel labours of William Caton, written by him- 
It bears on the face of it throughout 


Friends. We propose to insert the first and 


second chapters entire, which, perhaps, will 
hereafter be followed by some additional se- 
lected passages. 
tive is enhanced from the intimate connection 
which it has with George Fox and the family 
of Judge Fell of Swarthmore Hall. 


The interest of the narra- 


CHAPTER I. 
The God of my salvation hath been pleased 


of his infinite love, to show mercy unto me 


from my very infancy unto this present day, 
and hath through a secret hand kept and pre- 
served me from many of the evils in the 
world, which befall the children of men, and 
with which many of them are overcome; yea, 
from my very childhood hath he dealt ex- 


ceeding gently, bountifully, and mercifully 


with me, and especially since he was pleased 
to make known his heavenly truth in me, and 
his eternal salvation unto me. How should I 
therefore forbear to show forth his praise, and 
to declare his wonderful works? to the end 
that others may learn to fear and know him, 
to serve and obey him, that their souls may 
receive mercy from him as | have done, and 
that they may praise and magnify him in the 
land of the living—who is God over all, the 
Creator of a!l things; to whom be glory, ho- 
nour, and dominion for ever and ever. 

When I was a child, I was nurtured and 
tutored with such a fatherly care and mother- 
ly affection, as my parents at that day were 
endued with. While I was yet very young, 
my heart was inclining to wisdom and under- 
standing: and being inspired with a divine 
principe, I did in those days sometimes feel 
the power of it overcoming my heart, and be- 
getting tenderness in it towards my Creator, 
when I have stood musing upon his handi- 
work: and through this divine principle, I 
was much restrained from some evil vices 
which children are prone and incident to. 
But, alas, I knew not that that which re- 
strained me was within me, though I had a 








dread and fear upon me when I was liable to 
sin against my Creator; which now I know 


right well, came through the aforesaid divine 
principle. Howbeit, 1 had also a fear upon 
me of reproof and chastisement from my 
parents, who, according to their knowledge, 
endeavoured to educate me in virtue and god. 
liness; and therefore did they instruct me to 
pray morning and evening, to read often, and 
to go frequently to hear that which they 


called the Word of God. And great was 


their care to bring me up in the fear of the 
Lord, according to their ability and under. 
standing, as also in good fashion. (as they 


called it) in the world; therefore did® they 
educate me in such schools as the country 


there did afford, and that for many years. 
When I was about fourteen years of age, 

my father took me to Judge Fell’s, there to 

learn with a kinsman (a priest) who was pre- 


ceptor to the aforesaid judge’s son; and 
thereby I came to have an opportunity to be 
conversant with them that were great in the 


world. And through the mercy of the Lord, 
I behaved myself so well among them as to 


the outward, that I found favour among the 


whole family, even from the greatest to the 


least of them; and was in due time promoted 
to be a companion night and day to the 
judge’s son, and did eat as he did eat, and 


lodged as he lodged, and went after the same 
pleasure which he went unto, as to fishing, 
hunting, shooting, &e. In that day my heart 
was affected with my condition; forasmuch 
as Providence had cast me into such a noble 
family, where there were such sweet child- 
ren, with whose company | was more than a 
little affected; and in much pleasure, ease 
and fulness, I lived with them as my heart 
could well desire. In those days there re- 
mained an wae in my heart towards 
God, and often did I call upon his name; to 
that end, I would linger in the chamber until 
the judge’s son, with whom I lodged, was 
gone down, that afterwards I might go to 
prayer alone; for my soul desired to have 
the blessing and favour of the Lord, in which 
there was satisfaction to be found, but not in 
the pleasures which I followed, nor yet in 
the ease and fulness in which I then lived. 

After we had learnt some time together in 
the judge’s family, we were removed to @ 
school in the country, at a place calied 
Hawkshead ; where I met with many tempta- 
tions, and seldom good company, but such as 
were given to folly and wantonness. But the 
Lord was wonderfully gracions to me; and 
many times when I have deserved nothing 
but stripes from him, hath he broken and 
overcome my heart with his divine love; 80 
that I have often stood admiring his wonder- 
ful mercy, his long-suffering, forbearance, 
and infinite goodness ; for truly had his com- 
passion failed, I might have been destroyed 
in the sins of my youth; but blessed be his 
name for ever, he had mercy on me. And as 
Providence ordered it, we did not stay long 
at that school, but returned to Judge Fell’s, 
where it was with me as before mentioned, 
so that I began to see pretty far into the 
depth of what the world could afford. 

Being then about fifteen years of age, MY 
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was pretty much inclined after wisdom, 

ae aa after knowledge ; for in that 
family there was a great profession, and such 
as could speak of the ae and could 
and paraphrase 
thereupon, were held in esteem: therefore I 
endeavoured much to retain the heads there- 
of, but when my memory would not serve me 
to do as some did in that particular, I aan 
t 
that which I reaped thereby could not give 


make repetitions of sermons, 


myself to write much after the priests: 


satisfaction to my soul, which at times 
gered much after the Lord. 


CHAPTER II. 


1652.—George Fox's first visit to Swarth- 
more ; the tendency of his doctrine—W. C. 


leases school, and becomes an inmate in the 


Fell family, as teacher and writer ; the 
divine love and refreshment prevalent 
amongst them—lIs moved to go into steeple- 
houses, markets, 4-c.—Quits Swarthmore. 


In the year 1652, about the middle of the 
fourth month, was that faithful messenger 
and servant of the Most High, by name 


‘George Fox, cast among us, who declared 


unto us the way of life and peace. Of those 
in that family who believed his report, 1 was 
one, who came finally to be affected with his 
doctrine ; though at the first I did as much 
admire at his non-conformity to our fashions, 
customs, and salutations, as strangers at this 
day admire at our non-conformity unto them; 
yet something in me did love him, and own 
his testimony. And I began to find the truth 
of what he spoke in myself; for his doctrine 
tended very much to the bringing of us to 
the light, which Christ Jesus had enlightened 
us withal, which shined in our hearts, and 
convinced us of sin and evil ; and into love 
with that, and obedience to that, he sought 
to bring us, that thereby through the Son we 
might be brought into unity and covenant 
with the Lord. 

And in due time the witness of God was 
awakened in me, whereby my sins came to be 
set in order before me; and it brought judg- 
ment and condemnation upon me by reason of 
them: but I, being as the wild heifer which 
is unaccustomed to the yoke, sought to get 
from under it, as 1 often did, until I came to 
kuow something of the power of God, which 
brought that wild nature in me, which was 
unaccustomed to the yoke, into subjection. 
And so was the Lord unto me, that I 
had not long heard the truth, when [ came 
to be a witness of the power of it in myself; 
whereby the strong man was made to bow 
in himself, and the keepers of the house to 
tremble. 

At that time I had not Jeft the school, but 
did go along with Judge Fell’s son thereto ; 

and he being somewhat convinced of the 
same truth, and somewhat touched with the 
same power, it was the easier and the better 
for me: howbeit, we were often wild, vain 
and wanton, and sported ourselves in folly, to 
the extinguishing of the good oftentimes in 
ourselves. But such was the love of God to 
me in those days, that I was as surely pur- 
sued with judgment, as I was overtaken with 
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upon the Lord, and ponder upon his marvel- 
lous works. When I was thus retired, and 
in singleness of heart waited upon the Lord, 
I received refreshment from him; but when | 
was drawn aside through the provocation of 
my companion, or the temptations of the 
wicked one in myself, then was I troubled 
and disquieted in my own heart. 

In process of time my study become my 
burden ; for when I was so much in trouble 
through the condemnation that was upon me, 
I was so much the more incapable of makin 
themes, Latin verses, &c., neither could 
well give unto the master the trivial compli- 
ment of the hat, for [ was then convinced in 
my conscience of the vanity of it. My special 
friend Margaret Fell (the judge’s wife) taking 
notice of my condition, was not willing to 


teach her children, and to go with her when 
she went abroad, and to write for her, &c., 
which was a happy time for me; for after 
that I left the school, I was also much exer- 
cised in writing of precious and wholesome 
things pertaining to the truth; whereby I 
came to have _ opportunities to be con- 
versant with Friends, in whom the life of 
righteousness began to bud and spring forth, 
and who grew in love and unity, with which 
my soul was exceedingly affected; and I de- 
sired very much to be one with them in it, 
that I might share with them therein, for my 
soul was delighted with it and in it, far be- 
yond the pleasures and delights of this tran. 
sitory world. 

When I was about seventeen years of age, 
the power of the Lord God did work mightily 
and effectually in me, to the purging, cleans- 
ing, and sanctifying of me; and then I began 
to see something of the gloriousness of the 
ministration of condemnation, and of the 
goodness of the word of life, which was be- 
come as a fire in my bones, and as a sword 
and hammer in my heart. And then I began 
to be broken, melted, and overcome with the 
love of God, which sprang up in my heart, 
and with the divine and precious promises 
that were confirmed to my soul. Oh! the 
preciousness and excellency of that day! Oh! 
the glory and the blessedness of that day ! 
how, or wherewith shall I demonstrate it? or 
by what means shall I explain it, that gene- 
rations to come, and they that are yet unborn, 
might understand it, and give glory unto the 
Lord Jehovah 1 

Oh! the love which in that day abounded 
among us, especially in that family! and oh! 
the freshness of the power of the Lord God, 
which then was amongst us; and the zeal for 
Him and his truth, the comfort and refresh. 
ment which we had from his presence,—the 
nearness and dearness that was amongst us 
one towards another,—the openings and reve- 
lations which we then had! I confess f find 
myself insufficient to declare these things to 
the utmost; neither do I now intend to go 
about to describe the multitude of them par- 
ticularly ; for then I might make a larger 
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suffer me to go longer to the school than I | hopeful; but afterwards meeting with many 
was free, but caused me to stay at home to/| temptations, his heart was drawn aside from 
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from the rest of my school-fellows, and get|but, my very heart is affected with the re- 
retired into some place, where I might wait membrance of them at this very day. 


In those days were meetings exceeding 
precious to us, insomuch that sume few of us 
did commonly spend some time every night in 
waiting upon the Lord; yea, often after the 
rest of the family were gone to bed ; and, oh! 
the comfort and refreshment which we had 
together, and the benefit which we reaped 
thereby, how shall I declare it! For if we 
had suffered loss in the day-time, when we 
had been abroad about our business or the 
like, then we came, in a great measure, thos 
to be restored again, through the love, power, 
and mercy of our God, which abounded very 
much unto us: howbeit, sometimes I was de- 
prived of that sweet society (when my heart 
was with them) through my going to bed so 
early with the judge’s son, with whom I then 
did lodge ; who for a season was tender and 


the truth, and his mind ran after the delights 
and pleasures of this present world. When 
he was removed to another school, we came 
to be separated, which was at that time no 
disadvantage to me in one respect, though 
looked upon by some to be a disadvantage to 
me as to my outward preferment: but in-that 
day I could have chosen much rather to have 
done any kind of labour pertaining to the 
house, with the servants that were in the 
trath, than to have enjoyed the delights of 
this world with this son, or any one else, for 
a season. For my delight was not then, so 
much as it had been, in the vain, perishing, 
and transitory things of the world, but my 
delight was then in the Lord, in his mercy 
and loving-kindness, and to be with his peo- 
ple; for the sake of whose company I could 
have exposed myself to some pretty hard em- 
ployment ; neither was it then too contempti- 
ble for me to become as Amos, a keeper of 
cattle, or as Elisha, to follow the plough ; for 
indeed in those days I did enjoy and possess 
that which made all things easy and light to 
me. And oh! the abundance of living re- 
freshment, which I received from the Lord! 
it is hard for me to utter or declare the same 
to the utmost : for I was often overcome with 
the love of my Father, which did exceedingly 
break and ravish my heart, and so I know it 
was with others of that family; and of the 
overflowings thereof, did we communicate one 
to another, to the comforting and refreshing 
one of another: and truly willing we were to 
sympathize and beur one with another, to be 
helpful oue unto another, and in true and ten- 
der love to watch one over another. And, 
oh! the love, mercy, and power of God, 
which abounded to us, through us, and among 
us, who shall declare it? And hence came 
that worthy family to be so renowned in the 
nation, the fame of which spread much 
among Friends: and the power and presence 
of the Lord being so much there with us, it 
was as a means to induce many, even from 
afar, to come thither; so that at one time 
there would have been Friends out of five or 
six counties: all which tended to the aug- 
menting of my refreshment ; for by reason of 
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dom, faithfulness, and righteousness, to the Soon shall I range the happy plains 
glory and praise of my heavenly Father. And 


effort to rescue our country from this in- 
effable reproach.” 







CIRCULAR. 

The ma rs of Haverford School Asso. 
ciation, desiring to extend more widely the 
benefits of the institution, have reduced the 
price for board and tuition to $200 per an. 
num; payable as follows, $80 at the open. 


Where God is praised in angels’ strains, 
on the other hand was I cherished, and en- 
couraged in the way of life, by my entirely 
beloved friend Margaret Fell, who as a ten- 
der-hearted nursing mother cared for me, and 
was as tender of me, as if I had been one of 
her own children: oh! the kindness, the re- 
spect, and friendship which she showed me, 
ought never to be forgotten by me. 

When I had thus plentifully reaped of the 
mercy of the Most High, and his power had 
wrought so effectually in me, to the redeem- 
ing of my soul from death, then did his word 
of life begin to grow powerful in me: and see- 
ing the darkness and ignorance so great, in 
which people were involved, my spirit was 
stirred within me, and my earthen vessel 
came to be filled with love to their souls, and 
with zeal for God and his truth. And about 
that time I began to know the motion of his 
power and the command of his spirit; by 
which I came to be moved to go to the places 
of public worship, to declare against the de- 
ceit of the priests, and the sins of the people, 
and to warn all to repent: for I testified to 
them that the day of the Lord was coming. 
But oh! the weakness, the fear and trembling 
in which I went upon this message,—who 
shall declare it? and how did I plead with the 
Lord concerning this matter: for I looked 
upon my own weakness and insufficiency, and 
how unfit I was in my own apprehension, to 
encounter with gainsayers, who I knew 
would also despise my youth. Howbeit, 
whatsoever I alleged by way of reasoning 
against the Lord concerning this weighty 
matter, I cov! not be excused; but I must 
go, and declare what he should give me to 
speak; and his promise was, he would be 
with me. 

(To be continued.) 

The following touching lines were written 
by a late teacher in the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and presented to one 
of the pupils: — 

A SONG FOR ONE WHO NEVER SUNG. 
My harp, a tuneless, shattered thing, 
That knows no song, 
re without a string, 
willows hung. 
The weeping boughs have gently shed, 
Their tears upon my drooping head, 
And drenched my dewy, grassy bed, 
The flowers among ; 
But Flora wastes her gayest bloom, 
Her choicest hues, and her perfume,--- 
She cannot dissipate my gluom,— 
My harps unstrung 
The little birds that flutter so 
From tree to tree, 
Sing merrily, but never know 
*Tis naught to me: 
The fragrant zephyrs pass me by 
In silence, as I sadly lie, 
And never heer their breathing si;a: 
What's that to me? 









As free from sin, as free from pain, 
And ever young. 
Be still, ye murmuring thoughts that rise, 
Here pay your silent sdecrifice, 
God ddan me in those skies 
A golden harp well strung. 





“SHUT THY DOOR.” 


{ feel all that I know and all that I teach 
will do nothing for my own soul if I spend 
my time, as some people do, in business or 
company. My soul starves to death in the 
best company ! and God is often lost in pray- 
ers and ordinances. “ Enter into thy closet,” 
said he, “and shut thy door.” Some words 
in Scripture are very emphatical. “ Shut thy 
door” means much; it means—shut out, not 
only nonsense, but business; not only the 
company abroad, but the company at home; 
it means—let thy poor soul have a little rest 
and refreshment; and God have opportunity 
to speak to thee in a still small voice, or he 
will speak to thee in thunder.—Cecil. 








THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH, 15, 1840. 





It is satisfactory to perceive indubitable evi- 
dence that the public mind has been aroused 
on the subject of the bloodhound warfare, the 
newspapers abounding in paragraphs expres- 
sive of indignant feeling and repugnance in 
relation to it. 
which our paper of last week contained, has 
been extensively circulated in this city, and 
promptly signed by those who have been 
called upon, of all classes and denominations, 
with but very few exceptions. A number of 
copies with numerous signatures have already 
been forwarded and presented to congress. In 
the house of representatives, the presentation 
was accompanied, or followed by spirited and 
appropriate remarks in support of the memo- 
rial by Wise, the distinguished Virginia dele- 
gate, and we also learn that in the senate a 
debate of considerable interest ensued on the 
reading of the memorial there, Indeed, it is 
quite evident that a considerable sensation 
has been the effect of the appearance at 
Washington of these memorials, and this 
should serye as an additional incitement to 
diligence and perseverance in procuring sign- 
ers. In this remark we have in view not 
only our Friends here, but those also residing 
in other parts of the Union, wherever this 
journal circulates—in New Jersey, New 
York, the New England states, in the south, 
and in the west, Let all proper exertion be 
made to increase the number of protesters. 
In the words of a cotemporary, “let us pass 
from those engrossing topics which more im- 












The memorial, a copy of 





ing of the summer term; $60 at the opening 
and $60 in the middle of the winter term. 


The rule which requires every student to 


pursue all the studies of his class, having in 
some instances prevented the admission of 


those who were desirous of studying certain 
branches of learning, but from want of time, 


or a deficiency in their previous acquirements 
could not so profitably apply themselves to 
ethers, the board have determined to receive 


applications from such as may wish to pursue 


a part of the studies of the course only. The 
course of instruction which has heretofore 


been pursued is maintained, and the board 
can with great confidence recommend the 


school to parents who desire to have their 


sons instructed in the higher branches of 
learning, under circumstances concucive to 
the preservation of sound morals, and to an 


acquaintance with, and regard for the princi- 


ples of our religious Society. 
By direction of the Managers, 
Cnartes YaRnatt, Sec’ry. 
Philada., 2dmo. 15th, 1840. 


A qualified female Friend is desirous of a 
school; if chiefly of the children of Friends 
it would be most acceptable. 

Should such a teacher be wanted, applica. 
tion may be made to Ann Tatem, Woodbury, 
N. J., Elizabeth Passmore, Willis town, Pa., 
or Ann Williams, No. 71 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 

pone 

Manraiep, on fifth day, the 6th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Burlington, New Jersey, Joseru Pannisn, Jr. 
to Lypia, daughter of Caleb and Elizabeth Gaskill, all 
of Burlington. 
on the 19th of twelfth month last, at Friends’ 
meeting, Haddonfield, N. J., Samvex Nicnoxson, to 
Bevan Horxins, both of that place. 


on the Ist ultimo, at Friends’ meeting, New 
Garden, N. C., Putngas Nrxoy, of Nixonville, to ven 
Jongs, formerly of Philadelphia. 











Diep, at her residence in Evesham township, Bur- 
ae county, N. J., on the 4th of second month, 
1840, Ann Wizxtns, in the 100th year of her age, 
respectable member of Evesham Monthly Meeting, 
having attended that meeting until she was past ninety- 
six, and retained her faculties in a remarkable manner. 
Appearing sensible that sho was near her close, she 
was heard to say, “come sweet Jesus come quickly, 
not my will but thine be done.” She was the mother 
of eight children, only three of whom survived her, 
and had forty-four grandchildren, and seventy great 
grandchildren. 

—— at her residence in Richmond, Indiana, on the 
26th of twelfth month, 1839, Janz‘Surrm, widow of the 
late John Smith, and a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting. Society will feel her loss 26 80 
active and useful member; and many Friends wil, no 
doubt, recolleet with tenderness, the comfortable home 


and kind usage enjoyed at her house, at ties of 


yearly and other large mectings. 
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mediately affect our interests and unite im the| — Canpenten Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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